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VotuME 1 


September days are here, 
With summer's best of weather 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 


Hexen Hunt Jackson. 
oD 


HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 2 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to June. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 o'clock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 o'clock. 

SD 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broad- 
est sense, holds its possessions in trust 
for mankind and for the constant wel- 
fare and happiness of the race. Anyone 
therefore who, by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific 
value, or a donation to its financial 
resources, aids in the growth of these 
collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to 
the glorious mission of the Institute. 


“The Carnegie Institute will be the 
final home of every worthy collection 
of pictures and museum objects when 
the men and women who have chosen 
them wish to have the world enjoy 
them.” 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


OUR NEW SIDEWALK 


While everybody was away on vaca- 
tion a new sidewalk was constructed, 
leading from the Carriage Entrance 
both east and west to Forbes Street. 
a all these past years our pedes- 
trian friends have acquired a habit of 
stepping out of the middle entrance and 
walking to Forbes Street along the 
Carriage Driveway, giving the officials 
a shiver of fear against any threat of 
injury to life or limb. This handsome 
sidewalk now separates the pedestrians 
from the automobile traffic and makes 
a broad and safe pathway to and from 
the Institute. The sidewalk was de- 
signed by Mr. Howard K. Jones, of the 
firm of Alden, Harlow & Jones, archi- 
tects, and the cost of the work approxi- 
mated $2,000. 


DOG-GONE PESSIMISM 


My grandpa notes the world’s worn cogs 
And says, ‘We're going to the dogs."’ 
His grand-dad in his home of logs 

Swore things were going to the dogs. 
The caveman in his queer skin togs 

Said, ‘Things are going to the dogs.” 
But this is what I wish to state: 

“The dogs have had an awful wait!"’ 


“Young man, if you don’t turn away from this 
wild life you will ruin your constitution.”’ 

‘Doctor, my constitution was ruined five years 
ago, and since then I have been living on my 
by-laws!"’ 


A GOOD BOOK 
Said Dr. Johnson to Boswell: “Sir, a good book 


is one you can hold in your hand, and take to 
the fire.”’ 


CLINGING TO THE OLD STANDARDS 

**Hang the age!"’ cried Charles Lamb. ‘“‘I will 
write for antiquity."’ And he did—calling him- 
self the last of the Elizabethans. *‘When a new 
book comes out,"’ he said, ‘‘I always read an 
old one."’ 


FIVE HUNDRED SUCH 
Dear Bulletin: 
Your “‘little magazine’’ is delightful. I have 
read every number ‘‘from kiver to kiver.’’ The 
rinting and art work are superb. Here is my 
dollar—and please don’t omit che jokes. 
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HENRY JOHN HEINZ 


THE HEINZ COLLECTION 


T= late Henry John Heinz, one of the 

leading representatives of American 
industries, was keenly devoted, among 
his multifarious occupations, to the 
task of collecting objects of art from 
different lands, particularly carved ivory. 
This vast and valuable collection, rat- 
ing as one of the largest of its kind in 
this country, has been placed on display 
in the Carnegie Museum, partly as a 


gift of the late benefactor of our institu- 
tion, and partly as a loan from his 
heirs. In more recent years this collec- 
tion has been augmented through the 
generosity of Mr. Howard Heinz, the 
son of the late donor. 

In accordance with the will of Mr. 
Heinz, the collection occupies a separate 
gallery. The most important part is 
dedicated to oriental ivory carvings. It 
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JAPANESE CARVED IVORY 
Donated by H. J. Heinz 


ene a large assemblage of Japanese 
works mostly of the eighteenth and 


nineteenth centuries, several examples 


belonging to the Okawa School. A 
few of the groups are the handwork of 
Okawa Somin, one of the most celebra- 
ted ivory carvers. An enormous eagle 
of ivory is a modern work executed 
with rare artistic skill. 

The Chinese ivories include numerous 
specimens of ancient and modern work. 
A large proportion belongs to the 
eighteenth century, but the more ancient 
periods are also richly represented. 
Many carvings date from the Chien 
Lung Period of the Sung Dynasty (960- 
1279 a.p.) and the Ming Dynasty 
(1368-1643 a.p.). Mr. Garrett C. Pier, 
a noted expert on Chinese art, has care- 
fully catalogued this part of the collec- 
tion which has thus considerably in- 
creased its value as a documentation 
on the history of eastern art. 

An interesting part of the collection 
constitutes examples of Hindu and 
African native works. There are several 
Esquimo and Scrimshaw carvings and 


etchings on whales’ teeth and walruses’ 
tusks. 

The European section of the ivory 
collection contains a large number of 
carvings of German, French, English, 
Italian, Spanish, Dutch, Russian, and 
Scandinavian origin. In some cases the 
making is ascribed to the fourteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, although the 
larger proportion belongs to the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. 

One of the items of the collection is 
composed of an interesting set of various 
ebony canes with carved ivory tops. 

Two ivory elephant tusks which 
were originally obtained by Sir Ralph 
Moore from the French Territory of the 
Gold Coast, West Africa, and measure 
about nine feet, form another significant 
feature of Mr. Heinz’s possessions. 

Besides objects of carved ivory, the 
collection contains many a art 
works, the most impressive and i 
portant of which is a large Raaieect or 
Buddha, made of lacquered wood and 
decorated in black and gold. The 
specimen, including the base, is over 
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eight feet in height. The body is seated 
upon a thalamus, which in turn is upon 
a carved hexagonal base. Back of the 
figure is a huge lotus. petal, curving 
forward over the head, in the forehead 
an ‘‘all-seeing-eye’’ of carved rock crys- 
tal, and in the headdress there is a 
brilliant sphere of the same material. 
This carving was made in the early 
Ashikaga period (1338-1573). 

An elaborate Japanese household 
shrine is a fine example of more modern 
work executed in the traditional ancient 
style. 

A sumptuous Japanese sedan chair 
lacquered in black and gold is mounted 
very artistically as a group, which 
demonstrates the mode of using these 
carrying chairs in old Nippon. 

Several magnificent Chinese screens 
are displayed in the Heinz Room. For- 
merly they belonged to the imperial 
palace in Peking. These screens are 
beautiful examples of carving orna- 
mented with inlaid pictures composed 
of ivory, jade, various hard stones, and 
feathers. 

In addition to the objects which have 
been enumerated, the collection of Mr. 
Heinz contains a considerable series of 
Japanese inros, Chinese snuff bottles, 
numerous enamel works on gilt bronze, 
vases, and carved jade. There are many 
specimens also of archaeological and 
ethnographical material. 

‘A remarkable section of the art 
treasures assembled by the late Mr. 
Heinz is formed by a representation and 

valuable collection of ancient watches. 
A catalogue has been prepared and pub- 
lished in the Annals of the Museum, 
accompanied by thirty-three plates 
showing some of the finest examples of 
these timepieces. The collection has 
great educational value, not only from 
the artistic standpoint, but from the 
mechanical angle as well, since it is 
possible by its help to study the evolu- 
tion of watches as machines. For many 
reasons the collection is worthy of being 
regarded as one of the most important 
in the United States. 
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HENRY BUHL, JR. 


HE death of Mr. Henry Buhl, Jr. was 

the cause of sincere sorrow not only 
to thousands of those friends who 
rejoiced in his acquaintance but his 
passing away from the business and 
social life of this city was regretted 
by the entire community. Mr. Buhl’s 
character was so fine, his personality 
was so attractive, and his sympathies 
ran so deeply into all the phases of 
human life that his death could not 
fail to make a void in the hearts of all 
those who had learned to look up to 
him with so much respect and admira- 
tion. When Mr. Buhl’s will was read 
it was found that his concern for human 
welfare had been for many years the 
uppermost thought in his heart, and he 
left his great fortune in the custody of 
four friends—Messrs. Arthur E. Braun, 
Robert S. Frazer, John A. Fuhs, and W. 
S. Linderman—with instruction that 
they should within their own discretion 
provide for the religious, charitable, and 
educational needs of the people of 
Pittsburgh in so far as his resources 
would reach those ends. 

One of the provisions in the will was 
the bequest of his paintings and objects 
of art to the Carnegie Institute, and in 
making this gift Mr. Buhl showed that 
he recognized the opportunity present- 
ing itself to him, as to all others who 
make such collections, to give the 
public the benefit thereof after the one 
who has assembled them has passed 
away. The collection of paintings is 
not large but the pictures will serve 
as a constant memorial in the Carnegie 
Institute to this most generous act. 


BACKWARD CHILDREN 


It the children won't absorb their studies don't 
let us be discouraged and put them down as 
failures. They will adjust themselves to their 
situations if they are patiently encouraged in 
school and at home. Charlemagne, the greatest 
man in the world in his own time, although he 
tried with might and main to learn to read and 
write, never accomplished these things because 
he obviously had no talent for them. But he did 
other things strenuously. 
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DEATH OF 
DR. ARTHUR ARTON HAMERSCHLAG 





ARTHUR ARTON HAMERSCHLAG 


Ts news of the death of Dr. Arthur 
Arton Hamerschlag, former Presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, at the Roosevelt Hospital in 
New York, on July 20, after an unsuc- 
cessful operation, was received in 
Pittsburgh with unfeigned sorrow by 
his multitude of friends. 

At the very inception of the Technical 
Schools enterprise Dr. Hamerschlag had 

een chosen by the Board of Trustees 
as its Director, and through his leader- 
ship, and with the help of his associates, 
together with Mr. Carnegie’s unfailing 
generosity, the great Institute of Tech- 
nology was created. As time passed the 
different departments of the School were 


developed until the institution com- 
prised, as at present, the College of 
Engineering, the College of Industries, 
the College of Fine Arts, the Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie College, and the 
Division of General Studies. When Dr. 
Hamerschlag resigned his position as 
President in 1922, the School had taken 
its place as one of the greatest institu- 
tions of technology in the world. He 
has left the impression of a prophetic 
and an enthusiastic personality in the 
hearts of the trustees, the faculty and 
the alumni body of Carnegie Tech, and 
his memory will become one of the 
great traditions of that institution. 
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, Gustave A. Link, Jr., with the assistance of John £. Link. 
kground by Ottmar F. Fuchrer. 


Designed and prepared by 
Bac 
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THE AURORA TROUT GROUP 


By Artuur W. Henn, Curator of Ichthyology 


A habitat 
group of the 
Aurora Trout, 
acknowledged 
to be one of 
the finest ex- 
hibits of fishes 
in any of the 
museums of 
theworld, was 
recently open- 
ed to public 
view in the 
Museum. It is 
the first of a 
projected 
series of groups to show the fish and 

lant life of various selected regions of 
North and South America. 

Based on field studies made at the 
remote White Pine Lake in the Tima- 
gami Forest Reserve of Northern Ontario 
by Mr. Gustave A. Link, Jr. in 1925, 
the display constitutes, except for un- 
important adaptations, an exact repro- 
duction of this region. It is a selected 
bit of the great North Woods with its 
balsams and spruces, its white birches 
and water lilies, and as such it should 
bring pleasant recollections to countless 
numbers of vacationists who have spent 
their summer days in the north country, 
whether in Quebec, in the Adirondacks, 
or in far-off Saskatchewan. 

The Aurora Trout, a splendid fish, 
is, as far as we now know, found only 
in a few small mountain lakes forming 
the headwaters of the Montreal River. 
The first of these trout were taken in 
1923 by a party of Pittsburgh anglers. 
Mr. William H. Rinkenbach, one of the 
group, brought a specimen to the Mu- 
seum for identification, but it was not 
until the following year, when further 
specimens were obtained, that it could 
be definitely shown that the trout was 
a species unknown to science and the 
first of its genus to come forth since the 
discovery of the Red Trout of Quebec 





by Professor Garman of the Agassiz 
Museum at Harvard in 1893. As a new 
species it was at once described in the 
‘"Annals,’’ one of the Museum's tech- 
nical publications, and because of a 
resemblance to the colorful splendor of 
the northern lights Mr. Rinkenbach 
christened it the “‘Aurora Trout.”’ 

Seven examples of the new trout are 
exhibited in this group and a single 
seuenee of the Brook Trout which 
also occurs in the same waters, all of 
which were taken on a third trip in 
1925 by Messrs. Rinkenbach, Gustave 
A. Link, Jr., F. Frey, and Charles O. 
Goulding, Jr., all of Pittsburgh. 

This spectacular display was designed 
and prepared by Mr. Gustave A. Link, 
Jr., who was assisted in its preparation 
by Mr. John E. Link. The painting 
which forms the background or natural 
setting is the work of Mr. Ottmar 
Fuehrer. 

No photograph can do justice to the 
exhibit. The illusions of water and 
distance are excellent. The rocks and 
the autumnal colors of the foliage 
form a splendid life-like setting. There 
are berries galore, blue ones of the 
Clintonia, dusty ones of the huckle- 
berry, and brilliant red clusters of the 
dwarf dogwood. Everywhere forming 
a carpet is a bedding of the northern 
reindeer moss. Altogether the group 
forms a remarkable addition to the 
Museum. 


DEATH OF DR. ALEXANDER 
CROMBIE HUMPHREYS 


Dr. Alexander Crombie Humphreys, 
who delivered the address, ‘‘Present 
Tendencies in Education,’’ on Founder's 
Day in 1914, died on August 14. Dr. 
Humphreys had been President of the 
Stevens Institute of Technology since 
1902, and President of its Board of 
Trustees since 1907. 
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PITTSBURGH 


By T. P. Gaytorp 
President of The Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh 


In the beauti- 
ful mural 
paintings 
with which 
one of Pitts- 
burgh’s sons, 
John W. Alex- 
ander, adorn- 
ed the walls of 
Alexander 
Hall in Car- 
negie Insti- 
tute, the spirit 
of Pittsburgh 
isgivenanoble 
expression in 
the splendid bodies of young men joy- 
fully working at her furnaces and 
forges. It is not only their strength 
that makes them take joy in their work, 
but their realization of the beauty that 
will take its birth in their industry. 
That beauty is symbolized by the artist 
in the upper stretches of the hall, where 
the glare of the furnace fires is softened 
into the light that plays around gentler 
figures typical of poetry, philosophy, 
religion, and art. 

‘The artist's dream has become a fact. 
Pittsburgh is indeed transforming the 
physical strength and material wealth 
of the industrial giant into higher 
values. She has learned that industry 
is not an end in itself, but merely the 
means toanend. Industry must lead to 
joy and beauty. The man must not be 
brutalized, but exalted, by the machine. 
The giant must sing at this task. He 
must fabricate, above all, the intangible 
things which are the true foundations 
of our civilization. This is today pre- 
eminently the spirit of Pittsburgh. 





—KavuFMANNn’s ‘‘STORAGRAM”’ 
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ANOTHER PRIZE 
SUBSCRIPTION 


T= challenge in the last Bulletin to 
any of its readers to locate the quota- 
tion, “‘like leaves that strew the brooks 
in Vallambrosa,"’ has brought forth a 
response which shows the keen interest 
of our readers, and all communications 
on the subject were kept ‘together 
according to promise, and the drawing 
brought the prize subscription for one 
year to Miss Ruth White, 821 Gearing 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, who writes, as 
follows: 


Dear Bulletin: 


The quotation published in the June issue, 
“like leaves that strew the brooks in 
Vallambrosa,"’ is from Milton's ‘‘Paradise 
Lost,"’ and appears in Book I, line 302. 

May I take this opportunity to compli- 
ment you on the general excellence of the 
Bulletin. The articles are timely, stimulat- 
ing and thought provoking; the arrange- 
ment is clever; the printing and mechanical 
features are executed with a nicety of detail 
which cannot fail to elicit admiration from 
your readers. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ruts WHITE 


In order to keep up this friendly 
interest among the Bulletin’s readers, 
another prize subscription for one year 
will be given to the first letter received 
which will give a correct quotation of 
what Admiral Nelson really ordered 
his flag officer to signal to the fleet at 
the opening of the Battle of Trafalgar. 
This is a very profound fact of history 
—so look out! 


TAXES 


In this country 18 per cent of the people in 
receipt of income, earned or otherwise, pay the 
entire amount of the federal income tax. The 
remaining 82 per cent pay indirect taxes in one 
way or another, and sometimes in highly expen- 
sive ways as, for instance, in high rents partly due 
to high local tax assessments and high prices for 
commodities, affected by the tariff but also by 
what the storekeeper is obliged to ask because, 
with him, rent and taxes are part of his overhead. 
It will be seen that although our tax burden is rela- 
tively heavy, especially the local part of it, the 
people who do the voting are for the most part 
unaware of the burden. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION 


By W. Frank HitcHEeNns 
Head of Department of Architecture, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Of the forty 
or more schools 
of Architec- 
ture now in 
this country, 
twenty-four 
are members 
of the Associa- 
tion of Colle- 
giate Schools 
of Architec- 
ture. This or- 
ganization, of 
which Car- 
negie is a char- 
ter member, aims to promote the 
efficiency of architectural education in 
America, and in its fifteen years of 
existence it has been a real factor in the 
progress of this branch of education. 
It has helped many new schools, 
especially those growing out of engi- 
neering or agricultural departments, to 
adopt the curriculum, proved by tradi- 
tion and experience. The graduates of 
these “‘member’’ schools are now recog- 
nized by many State Boards of Examiners 
and are exempt from part of the exami- 
Nations necessary to become licensed 
architects. But perhaps its greatest 
good lies in its constant efforts to main- 
tain the highest standards of architec- 
tural education throughout the coun- 
try and to keep abreast of the demands 
of the profession. 

Thirty years ago most of our archi- 
tects had received their training by the 
apprentice system. It is still a good 
system, and it is necessary for a student 
to supplement his school training by 
work in the office of a practicing archi- 
tect. But it is impractical today, with 
the great number seeking to enter the 
profession, for the aspirant to learn the 





principles of design in this manner, for 
two reasons: First, because of the 
difficulty of finding a position in the 
office of an architect of merit, and 
secondly, because of the lack of time 
the architect of merit has to give to his 
apprentices. Also under the apprentice 
system the pupil too often sets as his 
goal a faithful copying of his master: 
he learns his style mannerisms, but does 
not grasp the essential spirit, of which 
they are the expression. 

During the period of our best taste, 
the Colonial, a knowledge of architec- 
ture was a part of the polite equipment 
of every gentleman, but with the nine- 
teenth century, the’ fad of this accom- 
plishment passed out, and between 1820 
and 1880, the falsities of the Classic 
Revival and the later atrocities are elo- 
quent of our lack of architects. Till 
1890 we had had but three great masters, 
Richardson, Hunt, and McKim, and 
these men had studied in the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. Later many other young 
men, after a liberal arts course here, 
went to Paris for their architectural 
training, and it is due mostly to the 
efforts of these, that the architectural 
schools of today follow, in spirit, the 
lead of the Ecole. 

The French Academy of Architecture 
was founded by Colbert in 1671, some 
twenty-five years after those of Painting 
and Sculpture. The creation of the 
Academies was one of the greatest 
achievements of the administrative 
organization of Louis XIV. Colbert 
had announced that, “They are for 
teaching both public and free classes, 
and would not be consecrated to talent 
and reputation.’’ It was not till almost 
two hundred years later, however, that 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts became distinct 
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from the Academy, the Academy keep- 
ing only the Grand Prix de Rome. The 

cole is used as a means of conducting 
the competition for this prize, and all 
its efforts tend toward this as a goal. 

Other subjects may be taught, and 
examinations control what the students 
have learned, but in architecture succes- 
sive Competitions must be used to stimu- 
late the student to find out that which 
he can only acquire himself, the practice 
of searching. 

The Ecole des Beaux Arts today has 
nineteen distinct atéliers, and a central 
administration which conducts the 
examinations for admission. Its stu- 
dents must acquire their elementary 
training elsewhere and must compete tor 
admission to the school. Sixty French 
and fifteen foreign students are admitted 
at each session. 

In America the schools attempt to give 
the pupil a liberal education as a basic 
and background for his professional 
development. The broadening influence 
of this not only fits the architect for 
association with his clients, but gives 
him the capacity for enjoyment of any 
beauty of the arts in its many mani- 
festations. 

His profession requires a range of 
knowledge and interest from plumbing 
and heating to painting and sculpture, 
from the niceties of craftsmanship in 
wood and iron to the engineering of a 
skyscraper. He needs ingenuity and 
scientific knowledge to plan buildings 
conveniently and to construct them -_- 
ly and economically. Still more does he 
need artistic imagination enriched by 
knowledge of the great art of the past, 
uaihiaed wide knowledge of the needs 
of today and of the materials and 
methods now available for expressing 
these needs. 

New materials and new methods have 
brought into existence a new or 
““modern’’ architecture in conflict with 
the old. The older school favors the 
continuance of a healthy traditional 
style, a careful attention to the build- 
ings of the past, a study of their essen- 
tial spirit. The new school believes that 
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the use of new materials should modify 
ancient forms and proportions. A great 
architect of this group has said: “The 
problems which the architect is more 
and more called upon to face are con- 
structive, and of increasing audacity 
and complexity. The architect must 
become more and more a constructor, 
not in the narrow professional sense but 
in the highest sense. No longer can he 
be simply an artist who applies old 
formulas to the calculations of the 
engineer. He must himself imagine the 
forms, completely, both construction 
and decoration being the product of one 
brain. The evolution and progress of 
architecture lie in the fusion of two 
spirits, at present ener distinct—the 
constructive spirit and the decorative 
spirit. 

And the schools are in just as much a 
state of evolution as architecture, for in 
any country they are a fairly faithful 
image of the ideals of the profession. 
This is more particularly true of our 
country, where unhampered by antiqua- 
ted traditions, spurred by a healthy 
rivalry, and sensitive to the criticisms 
of their alumni, who have become 
ee they are eager to profit 

y experience, and prompt to accept new 
suggestions. The rise of the schools of 
architecture in America in the last 
thirty years has been phenomenal, for 
in that period they have turned out 
architects in sufficient number and with 
sufficient training to deserve much of 
the credit of taking the architecture of 
the United States out of a position 
of ignominy and placing it where it 
leads the world. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 
RESUMED 


Saturday, October 1, and Sunday, 
October 2, will mark the opening of the 
thirty-third free organ recital season at 
Carnegie Institute. Thereafter, organ 
concerts will be given in Carnegie 
Music Hall by Dr. Charles Heinroth on 
each Saturday evening at 8:15 o'clock 
and Sunday afternoon at four o'clock. 
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T= Twenty-sixth International Ex- 
hibition of Paintings will open im- 
mediately after the Founder's Day Ex- 
ercises on October 13. Press night will 
be held on the evening of October 12. 

In planning for the International this 
year the trustees found that the increas- 
ing costs of the Art Department in its 
endeavors to keep pace with the art 
development of the world were over- 
taxing its financial resources, and that 
it was impossible to continue the Inter- 
national Exhibitions each year with the 
revenues derived from its permanent 
endowment funds. In this imperative 
emergency two of the trustees of the 
Institute—Mr. Andrew W. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Mr. 
Richard Beatty Mellon, President of the 
Mellon National Bank—most gener- 
ously volunteered to assume the whole 
cost of the International for this year 
amounting, as will be well understood, 
to considerably more than the income 
of $1,000,000 of endowment. 

During the summer Mr. Homer Saint- 
Gaudens, Director of Fine Arts, made a 
tour of the principal European countries 
in search of the best available paintings 
to illustrate the artistic output of the 
year. He was accompanied in his travels 
by Mr. Guillaume Lerolle, the European 
representative of the Department of 
Fine Arts, and they were assisted in 
Italy by Mr. Ilario Neri, in Spain by 
Miss Margaret Palmer, and in Germany 
by Fraulein Charlotte Weidler, all of 
whom have long been familiar with the 
standards of the Carnegie Institute. 

Six well-known painters have been 
selected to serve on the American Ad- 
visory Committee for the Twenty-sixth 
Carnegie Institute International Exhi- 
bition. They are Eugene Speicher, 
Horatio Walker, Henry Lee McFee, 
Eugene Savage, Andrew Dasburg and 
Abram Poole. 

This Committee will make up the list 
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THE TWENTY-SIXTH INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION 
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of American artists to be invited to send 
paintings to the exhibition and they 
will also serve as a Jury to pass on 
the paintings thus submitted. For the 
latter purpose they will meet in New 
York on September 8 and in Pittsburgh 
on September 19. 

The Jury of Award which will meet 
in Pittsburgh September 20, will be 
made up as follows: Maurice Denis of 
Paris, See Maurice Greiffenhagen 
of London, England; Felice Casorati of 
Turin, Italy; Karl Hofer of Berlin, Ger- 
many; and Eugene Speicher, Eugene 
Savage, Horatio Walker, and Abram 
Poole from the United States. 

Homer Saint-Gaudens, Director or 
Fine Arts, will preside at ae ise meet- 
ing and will vote in case of a tie. In 
addition to the usual prizes of $1,500, 
$1,000, $500, and $300, the Jury will 
award $500 offered by the Garden 
Club of Allegheny County for the best 
painting of a flower or garden. 

The International this year will be 
radically different from the twenty-five 
preceding ones. The number of paint- 
ings will be approximately the same as 
in past exhibitions. The difference is 
this—instead of having a large number 
of artists represented with a painting 
apiece, there will be fewer painters 
with from four to five pictures each. 
For the exhibitions in succeeding years 
other groups of artists will be invited. 
Consequently, in three, or possibly 
four, years the leading painters of each 
country will be represented in exhibi- 
tions of equal importance. This new 
plan was decided upon to meet the 
desire generally expressed by European 
and American artists that each exhibitor 
be represented by more than one 
painting. 

In explaining the new system, Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens said: 

‘The painter feels that we can in this 
way acquaint the public with his full 










personality and his artistic develop- 


ment. It is easier to judge the talent 
of an artist and to form a better opinion 
of his work when basing one’s judg- 
ment on more than a single canvas. No 
artist can strike twelve with each 
picture he paints, and one painting is 
not necessarily a criterion of an artist's 
importance. 

“Before making this change we con- 
sulted the leading artists who have 
exhibited in Carnegie Institute Inter- 
nationals and the consensus of opinion 
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was in favor of the new method.”’ 

The International will close in Pitts- 
burgh on December 4. Immediately 
thereafter the European paintings will 
be exhibited at the Brooklyn Museum, 
New York, and later at the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor in San 
Francisco. 

Readers of the Bulletin or their 
friends who wish invitations for Press 
Night, should address their requests to 
the Department of Fine Arts. 


BEATTY MEMORIAL 





I“ memory Of John W. Beatty a marble 
tablet by Paul Manship has been 
installed at the Carnegie Institute. The 
memorial is placed on the first landing 
of the main staircase leading to the 
Department of Fine Arts. 

The tablet is of Rose Burgundy stone 
which blends with the marble wall on 
which it is placed. Art is represented 
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by the reclining figure ot a woman 
sweeping through space. The motif of 
inspiration is typified by asmall Pegasus. 
The composition is classical in concep- 
tion. On the plaque is the inscription: 
“Erected by the Carnegie Institute in 
Memory of the First Director of Fine 
Arts— JOHN WESLEY BEATTY — 
1896-1922.”’ 
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TT? generous response which the pub- 
lic is making to the appeal for finan- 
cial support has fully justified the 
creation of the Garden of Gold as a 
permanent feature in the Bulletin. 

It must always be remembered that 
for every dollar contributed to the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
which is the custodian of Andrew Car- 
negie’s fortune, will contribute two 
dollars; and for every dollar contributed 
to the Carnegie Institute for its work 
in the Departments of Fine Arts, Mu- 
seum, Library School or Music Hall, 
the Carnegie Corporation will give one 
dollar. AJ] settlements on the part of 
the Corporation are to be made in 1936 
for the Institute, and in 1946 for Car- 
negie Tech. 

The Carnegie Library School Associa- 
tion, comprising the women who have 
gtaduated in this Department of the 
Carnegie Institute, has undertaken to 
raise $2,000 to promote the work of that 
School. This sum at compound interest 
in ten years will amount to $3,277.20, 
and the Carnegie Corporation will 
match it with another $3,277.20, mak- 
ing a total amount of $6,554.40. 

At the Commencement Exercises of 
the Library School, Miss Waller I. 
Bullock, Head of the Adult Lending 
Department of the Library, again con- 
tributed $25 to the Nina C. Brotherton 
Scholarship Fund, which at compound 
interest in ten years will amount to 
$40.97, and the Carnegie Corporation 
will match that sum, making a total 
amount of $81.94. 

The graduating class of the Library 
School, stirred by enthusiasm for this 
fund, subscribed $75, which at com- 
pound interest in ten years will amount 
to $122.90, and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion will add $122.90, making a total 
of $245.80. 
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The other day the Carnegie Women’s 
Clan of Cleveland held a luncheon, and 
when the presiding graduate made 
mention of the necessity for increasing 
Carnegie Tech’s endowment fund the 
women present contributed a total sum 
of $150, which in twenty years with 
compound interest will be worth $402, 
to which the Corporation, giving two 
for one, will add $804, making the cash 
value of this luncheon impulse worth 
$1,206. 

Judge James H. Reed, (See page 17), 
until his recent death a member of the 
Board of Trustees and Treasurer of its 
funds, who gave his approval to the new 
policy of the Board in asking for public 
support and in suggesting the making 
of wills to that end, provided in his 
own will for a gift of $5,000 to. the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Just 
note what happens in this case. Judge 
Reed’s bequest will be invested by the 
Finance Committee, of which Mr. 
Andrew W. Mellon is Chairman, and 
with compound interest in twenty years 
will be worth $13,400, to which the 
Corporation will add two for one, or 
$26,800, making the total cash value 
of Judge Reed's gift $40,200. 

Mr. E. H. Holzworth, a graduate of 
Carnegie Tech, and his wife, Mrs. Helen 
Hubley Holzworth, contributed $2,000 
to Carnegie Tech to found the Grant 
Hubley Scholarship, in honor of Mrs. 
Holzworth’s father. The income from 
this gift will be used each year to fur- 
nish an education to a worthy student 
and the principal retained in the new 
endowment fund, so that at the end of 
twenty years the $2,000 will receive 
$4,000 from the Corporation, making a 
total of $6,000, while the original gift 
has been doing its own benevolent work 
in the intervening twenty years. 

Do not gifts which grow with such 
magic increase justify the Bulletin in 
maintaining its Garden of Gold? 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE ON 
FUTURE GIVERS 


A’ the dedication of the new building 
of the Carnegie Institute in 1907, 
which was attended by distinguished 
men from all over the world, Andrew 
Carnegie made the following remarks 
concerning the future care of the institu- 
tion at other hands: 

‘“Now, you see, judging by the past, 
the Institute’s future promises well. 
There is no question of Pittsburgh's 
continued growth, no indications that 
she will not retain her commanding 
position as a manufacturing city, fore- 
most in certain important lines; and in 
my view there is no question of the 
continued growth and usefulness of the 
Institute. In after days when the 
Founder becomes merely a name, as 
Harvard and Yale and Cornell and 
many founders are today, the future 
Pittsburgh millionaire, loyal to the 
city where he has prospered, will see 
that his bequests can be best bestowed 
upon needed extensions or new depart- 
ments or collateral institutions now 
unthought of. [Applause] It will be- 
come more and more the fashion, may 
I not say the duty, of Pittsburghers to 
consider what return they can make to 
the city which has done so much for 
them. [Applause] Wealth will be less 
prized for itself in future generations, 
afid the chief aim will be to bestow it 
wisely, and, I may add, justly; for 
surely the city, where wealth is made, 
has, after the family, the first claim. 
I read a will in your newspapers yester- 
day, I wish I could remember the name, 
it was familiar. The man left his estate 
to institutions of this city. I hope the 
press will look that up and insert that 
benefactor’s name.’ 

A Voice: ‘John Porterfield.’’ [Ap- 
plause| 

**Yes, that’s it; that was the name, 
and I knew him. Was it Porterfield 
alone?”’ 

A Voice: ‘‘Porterfield and Steven- 
son. 
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‘“*Yes, I thought he had a partner. 
There is an example for you! [Applause| 
What a poor legacy does a man leave 
to his children and his children’s chil- 
dren, who prospers here, and dies with- 
out remembering his city. [Applause] 
Oh, I speak now the word of soberness 
to you men. Here lies your duty. ‘For 
he that loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God whom 
he hath not seen?’ I think that is a 
very good text. Now when this fact 
is realized, Pittsburgh will be abun- 
dantly supplied, and this Institute will 
have become the precursor of other 
institutions, the gifts of Pittsburgh men 
for Pittsburgh. [Applause] 


HOW TO MAKE BEQUESTS 


In making a will money left to the 
Carnegie Institute should be covered by 
the following phrase: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE in the 
City of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


And bequests to the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology should be phrased like 
this: 
I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY OF PITTSBURGH, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WHAT WE TALK ABOUT 
(New York World) 


According to the despatches, Dr. Carney Landis 
ot Wesleyan University has made a statistical 
study of what people talk about. At street corners, 
on subways, in theatres, he has listened in and 
tabulated his notes. And his findings are that 
women talk chiefly about men, clothing, them- 
selves and other women; and that mer :alk chiefly 
about money and business. Well, why not? 
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THE DEATH OF JUDGE REED 


T= Carnegie Institute lost a pillar 
of strength through the death of 
James Hay Reed on Friday afternoon, 
June 17, 1927. Judge Reed was a mem- 
ber of the group of devoted menchosen 
by Andrew Carnegie to be his trustees 
at the very beginning of his philan- 
thropic work in 
Pittsburgh, and 
together with 
them he gave his 
time, his strength, 
and all the great 
powers of his in- 
tellect in the crea- 
tion and develop- 
ment of the entire 
enterprise. As the 
work progressed 
and the various 
departments were 
inaugurated there 
~were many prob- 
lems which called 
for the wise coun- 
sel of the law, and 
Judge Reed was 
always the guid- 
ing mind to bring 
good order and 
safe policy out of 
confused issues. In 
the course of time 
he became the 
Treasurer of the Board, and when the 
present beautiful building of the Car- 
negie Institute was dedicated in 1907, 
Mr. Carnegie said to his trustees, 
“You need not take a bond from your 
Treasurer while Judge Reed holds that 
position,’’ and in his speech made before 
a brilliant audience representing Europe 
and America at the dedication, he paid 
this extraordinary tribute to Judge 
Reed: “‘Then there is Judge Reed, the 
Treasurer without bond. Ladies and 
gentlemen, even all the reports in these 
days of failure to perform fiduciary 
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duties have never moved us to ask a 
bond from Judge Reed. If he should 
fall, I should feel as Shakespeare’s 
Henry V did’ when he said of Lord 
Scroop, ‘For this revolt of thine, me- 
thinks, is like another fall of man.’ ”’ 

Judge Reed was reticent in speaking, 
but when he did 
speak, his wisdom 
gave the final 
word. He had, 
too, a keen sense 
of humor which 
brightened his 
conversation and 
made him an at- 
tractive member in 
any group of 
friends. 

On a certain oc- 
casion a friend was 
telling him of a 
visit made to 
Rodin, the great 
French sculptor, 
at his studio in 
Paris, and ofa wish 
expressed by Rodin 
in regard to mak- 
ing a statue of 
Theodore Roose- 
velt. Mr. Roose- 
velt had been 

i opposing the con- 
solidation of railroads, which in op- 
position to his judgment has now be- 
come the settled policy of the United 
States Government, and he had been 
saying things which made the people 
in the street think that all the successful 
men of this country were “‘malefactors 
of great wealth.’’ Judge Reed, who 
was then a railroad president, held 
with many other leaders of opinion that 
Mr. Roosevelt's speeches were doing 
active harm in the country at large. 

‘‘Rodin told me,”’ said his friend, 
‘that he would like to make a statue 
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of Theodore Roosevelt—that he would 
like to put all of his tremendous energy 
into marble.”’ 

“I wish he would,’’ replied Judge 
Reed, ‘‘—and keep it there!”’ 

Judge Reed was a man of singular 
modesty, wholly free from vanity, and 
possessed of great personal charm, and 
the distinguished men from every walk 
of life who followed him to his last 
resting place did so because they 
loved him. 


WHAT CARNEGIE TECH 
BRINGS TO PITTSBURGH 


AN indication of the economic impor- 
44 tance of an educational institution 
in the life and prosperity of its com- 
munity is demonstrated in a report just 
compiled by the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology showing that it either 
brings to the Pittsburgh District or 

nds here annually a sum in excess 
of $3,500,000. 

The report shows that the institution 
paid $999,000 last year in salaries and 
wages for instruction, administration 
and operation of plant. In addition, the 
School spent $122,000 on food and 
labor for its dormitories and dining halls. 

Living expenditures made here by 
out-of-town students while attending 
the Institute were estimated to be 
$1,500,000. The report points out that 
this figure does not include any tui- 
tion costs, nor board and room expenses 
by students who live on the campus. 

For conventions, parents’ meetings, 
trade institutes, athletic attractions, 
etc., held under the auspices of the 
Institute of Technology, it is estimated 
that Carnegie Tech attracts at least 
55,000 visitors to Pittsburgh yearly. 
Each of them spends at least $10 during 
the visit, bringing $550,000 from other 
cities to Pittsburgh merchants and 
hotel owners. 

Expenditures for coal, gas, water, 
repairs, telephone service, instructional 
supplies, sal grinsiag and office supplies 
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made here last year were $122,000. 
Expenditures for student activities, 
athletics, etc., reached an estimated 
total of $200,000. 

In addition to the $999,000 spent for 
salaries and wages, practically all of 
which is considered to be of direct 
benefit to the Pittsburgh District, the 
Institute of Technology gave $32,000 
worth of scholarships last year, includ- 
ing $10,000 which is awarded annually 
to high school honor students. For 
research, including the cost of main- 
taining research fellowships, the insti- 
tution spends a yearly sum here of about 
$15,000 from its own funds. 


Here are the figures in table form: 
$ 771,000.00 


110,000.00 
118,009.00 


Instruction (Salaries). 

Administration (Salaries) 

Cost of Operating Plant (Wages)... 

Dormitories and Dining Halls (food 
and labor). 

Coal, Gas, Water, 
phone, etc. 

Instructional Su plies. 5 

Printing and Office Supplies. . 

Research and Fellowships 

Scholarships... ... 

Studenc Living Expenditures. 
(Other than tuition and board 
and room at C. I. a;) 

Visitors’ Expenditures 
$10 each) ; 

Expenditures for Student Activities, 
Athletics, Etc. 


122,000.00 
Repairs, Tele- 

69,000.00 
23,000.00 
30,000.00 
15,000.00 
32,000.00 

. 1,500,000.00 


(55,000 at 
550,000.00 


200,000.00 


TOTAL $3, 540, 000.00 


FOUNDER'S DAY 


At the moment of going to press the 
trustees had not completed their pre- 
parations for thecelebration of Founder's 


Day, which occurs on Thursday, Octo- 
ber 13, and will mark the formal 
opening of the International Exhibition 
of Paintings. It is expected, however, 
that the program this year will be as 
interesting in every respect as the great 
celebrations which have preceded it. 
Invitations to this function may be 
secured by a note addressed to the 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE JOHN D. SHAFER HERBARIUM 


By O. E. JENN1NGs, Curator of Botany 


Mrs. John D. 
Shafer has re- 
cently present- 
ed to the Car- 
negie Museum 
the botanical 
collections of 
the late Judge 
John D. Sha- 
fer. The col- 
lections com- 
prise about 
1,500 speci- 
mensof plants, 
consisting of 
ferns and flow- 
ering plants, and a few mosses. 

Judge Shafer must have been inter- 
ested in botany from his early youth. 
The collections now at the Museum 
contain a few specimens collected in 
1876, rather fragmentary, but still show- 
ing evidence of care in selecting material 
of botanical value. Together with a 
few kindred spirits, among them Dr. 
William Hamilton, Dr. Adolph Koenig, 
Prof. B. H. Patterson, and a om others, 
Judge Shafer in 1886 founded the 
Botanical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania. At the organization of the Car- 
negie Museum the Botanical Society 
entrusted its collections, then amount- 
ing to about twenty thousand speci- 
mens, to the new institution. Among 
the collections then turned over to the 
Museum there are various specimens 
contributed to the Society’s herbarium 
throughout its earlier years by John 
D. Shafer, and the minutes of the 
Society show evidence of his continued 
botanical activity. He held various 
offices in the Society and frequently 
contributed to the programs. 

The private herbarium of Judge Shafer 
which has now come into the possession 
of the Museum through the generosity 
of Mrs. Shafer contains specimens from 


widely separated localities. Much of it 
is from Pennsylvania, and a chrono- 
logical arrangement of the specimens 
would roughly indicate Judge Shafer’s 
travels. He always had his eyes open 
for different kinds of plants when away 
from home. There are many specimens 
from the vicinity of Pittsburgh, many 
of these constituting records of the pre- 
vious occurrence of species in localities 
from which they have long since disap- 
peared. Such specimens are of increas- 
ing value for the Museum's collections 
as the years go by. Many specimens are 
from the vicinity of New W ilmington, 
Pennsylvania; others from Pennsyl- 
vania are from Sharpsville, Mercer 
County, and a few are from near Wash- 
ington, and from Somerset County, and 
from the vicinity of Ohio Pyle, Fayette 
County. Occasional specimens are from 
other localities in the State. 


PORTRAIT OF THE HONORABLE 
JOHN D. SHAFER 
By Johanna K. W. Hailman 
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Outside of the State there are a few 
from European localities, and many 
from North Carolina, New Jersey, east- 
ern Canada, and Estes Park, Colorado. 
From other parts of the United States 
there are a i representatives among 
the specimens, mostly collected by Judge 
Shafer himself. 

Altogether, this collection is of great 
value in that it adds many species 
not heretofore represented in the Her- 
barium, or else records the species 
from localities not heretofore repre- 
sented, but particularly it further adds 
to the representation of specimens sub- 
stantiating the former occurrence of 
various kinds of plants in the now 
industrialized Pittsburgh region, from 
which many of them have more or less 
completely prearenn’. Most of the 
specimens are identified and are fully 
and neatly labeled. 

Some of the specimens in the collec- 
tion were made by Judge Shafer less 
than a year ago. During the many years 
that he was a member of the Museum 
Committee of the Board of Trustees he 
manifested his interest in botany in 
many ways, and he was frequently a 
visitor at the Herbarium. During his 
later years he was much interested in 
the fleshy fungi and his various notes 
on these plants recording his identifica- 
tions have been turned over to the 
Museum. 

-In the passing of Judge Shafer the 
Museum has lost a friend and a trustee 
of notable attainment in one of the 
fields of natural history represented by 
the institution. 


PATRONS ART FUND 


Tom are fifteen subscribers to the 
Patrons Art Fund who have pledged 
$10,000 each, payable in annual install- 
ments of $1,000 for ten years, amount- 
ing to $150,000, and the Carnegie 
Corporation has doubled this sum, mak- 
ing the total $300,000. The Bulletin 
will be delighted to make record of any 


other subscriptions to this fund from 
any friends desiring to contribute 
$10,000, in annual payments of $1,000. 

In this connection, one of the sub- 
scribers to the Patrons Art Fund, Mrs. 
William N. Frew, after having paid 
five annual installments of $1,000 each, 
has completed the payment of her total 
subscription by sending in a check for 
$5,000, covering the remaining pay- 
ments which she might have carried 
over five years. 


LEOPOLD SEYFFERT 


Leopold Seyf- 
fert has been 
painting a 
number of 
portraits dur- 
ing his recent 
visit to Pitts- 
burgh, among 
them a fine 
picture of 
Andrew W. 
Mellon, Secre- 
tary of the 
Treasury, and 
portraits of 
James H. Reed, Henry C. McEldowney, 
Dr. William J. Holland, Richard B. 
Mellon, William L. Clause, Mrs. Samuel 
Harden Church, and Miss Mary Louise 
Johnson. 

Mr. Seyffert was one of Pittsburgh's 
poor boys, and he received his first 
inspiration to higher things while 
working in the office of Mr. John 
Worthington. When asa talented office 
boy he began to paint pictures, he chose 
Mr. Worthington as the subject for his 
first portrait, and when his employer 
looked upon the canvas and said, 

‘“Lee, do I always look as severe as 
that?” 

The budding artist replied, “‘When 
you look at me you do; yes, sir.”’ 

Since that day of his trembling first 
effort, Mr. Seyffert has produced pic- 
tures which the art institutions of the 
world are proud to exhibit. 
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SOCIAL VALUE OF THE 
ENTOMOLOGIST 


Dr. Karl Jor- 
dan, Ph.D., 
Curator of the 
entomologic- 
al department 
of the Roth- 
schild Museum 
at Tring, Eng- 
land, came to 
Pittsburgh re- 
cently tostudy 
—fleas! Put- 
ting aside the 
natural humil- 
iation of Pitts- 
burgh housekeepers who learn of such 
an errand to this city, the visit was an 
interesting one, and the learned gentle- 
man saw many other things here than 
the fleas which rest in the mortuary of 
all insect life at the Carnegie Museum. 

‘The welfare of the nations of the 
earth depends on entomological work,”’ 
explained Dr. Jordan. ‘‘Hundreds of 
millions of dollars are lost to the world 
through the ravages of insects. The 
entomologist has come to be regarded 
by economists as one of the mightiest 
agents in preventing these losses. If 
it were not for the entomologist, you 
would have no oranges, figs, or dates 
from California, and the cotton crop of 
your south would be diminished to a 
mere fraction of what it is. If the 
Japanese beetle and the European corn 
borer be not exterminated through the 
knowledge and learning of entomo- 
logists there will be a scarcity of bread 
in the world’s markets.”’ 

Jordan spoke enthusiastically 
about the work of scientists in deter- 
mining those parasites which transmit 
diseases. He cited the bubonic and 
typhus plagues through which millions 
of people have died. 

‘There are more than 160 different 
kinds of fleas known,"’ Dr. Jordan said, 
‘and probably another hundred species 
still undiscovered. There is not a warm- 
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blooded animal that has not its own 
special type of parasites, and the field is 
rich in opportunity forresearch. Charles 
Rothschild, when he began the forma- 
tion of such a collection, decided it 
should embrace the study of the whole 
subject exhaustively and he spent much 
time and money on it. His untimely 
death found the work unfinished, and I 
took it up independently, and ulti- 
mately plan to publish a monograph 
on the subject. 

‘The Carnegie Museum is a great 
museum,’’ continued Dr. Jordan. ‘“‘It 
contains large collections upon which 
much scientific work has been based, and 
the scientist is especially impressed by 
the paleontological specimens, many of 
them unique. The Museum is well 
known as containing one of the largest 
collections of butterflies and moths in 
the world, on which Dr. Holland has 
written many essays and monographs. 
The student of African butterflies and 
moths must consult the material depos- 
ited here if he wishes to make his 
studies complete, as far as that can 
be done.”’ 


APPROPRIATIONS 


T= Boarp or Trustezs of the Car- 
negie Institute at a meeting on 
Thursday, June 30, authorized the fol- 
lowing appropriations for the current 
fiscal year, which begins July 1, 1927: 

Fine Arts Department $105,000, 
Museum Department $110,000, Main- 
tenance a Operation of Carnegie 
Institute Building $147,500, Library 
Training School $15,000, Pension Fund 
$1,000, Administration (for Auditor, 
Assistant Treasurer, etc.) $18,000, Con- 
tingent Fund $7,500, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology $1,331,902, making a 
total revenue for expenditures during 
the next twelve months of $1,735,902. 
No part of these funds is contributed 
by the City of Pittsburgh but they are 
derived solely from endowments pro- 
vided by Andrew Carnegie. 
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ON THE MAKING 
OF WILLS 


Goce the Trustees of the Carnegie 
Institute announced their policy of 
calling upon the public for the further 
support of the Carnegie enterprises at 
Pittsburgh, with the suggestion that 
these necessities might well be provided 
for, in part at least, through bequests, 
there have been three very significant 
responses made in the wills of Pitts- 
burgh friends who have passed away. 

The first will to disclose a response 
to this new policy was made by Mr. 
Florence C. Miller, who devised his 
books to the Carnegie Library and his 
paintings to the Carnegie Institute. 

The second generous friend to meet 
this situation with kindly thought was 
Mr. Henry Buhl, Jr., who devised his 
paintings and objects of art to the Car- 
negie Institute. 

The third will that meets this call 
of the Trustees is that of Judge James 
H. Reed, whose death is noted else- 
where, and who bequeathed $5,000 to 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
to which further reference is made in 
the Garden of Gold. 

If the friends of the Institute will 
follow up these noble examples by mak- 
ing provision in their wills for one or 
more of the Carnegie departments they 
can do so with the assurance that their 
generosity is going to add substantially 
to the happiness of the community and 
that their names will always be remem- 
bered in the records of the Institute. 

ETERNAL LOVE 

A Jewish friend who had lost his wife, answer- 
ing a word of sympathy, said: 

“We do not know what the future life will be, 
but I am convinced that in the great love that 
existed between us, there cannot be an eternal 
separation. 
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